DEBTS   AND   SETTLEMENTS

suggestions Mr. Kellogg put forward fresh proposals at the
end of June. Once again the Government was wantonly
circumspect, but by i8th July it plucked up enough courage
to hand in a reply. The Americans had ignored the British
request about the outlying districts; it was accordingly under-
lined. At the end of July the British reply was debated on
the Foreign Office vote. Sir Austen hit out. If he was
enunciating a British. Monroe doctrine it was exactly com-
parable to America's original version, and was a measure of
self-defence necessitated by the geographical position of the
Empire. The Treaty might mean everything or nothing.
These consequences depended almost entirely on America.
Great Britain had signed in the hope and expectation, that the
American, nation would range itself behind the Treaty.

In the course of his speech Sir Austen casually observed
that France and England had settled their differences over
naval tonnage. This was interesting in itself and general
curiosity was aroused, but immediately afterwards Sir Austen
was taken seriously ill with an attack of bronchial pneumonia
and ordered to rest for at least two months. Lord Cushendun
took his place. Nothing more was heard about the Anglo-
French settlement until the middle of August, when the
French blurted out a sensational story that the two countries
had formed a new entente and were arranging to pool their
navies in an emergency, Britain for her part would with-
draw any opposition she had put up to the proposal that
France's trained reserves should be omitted from her land
forces for disarmament purposes. Indignation was im-
mediate and widespread. It was in this atmosphere of
suspicion that the British delegation set out on its annual
pilgrimage to Geneva at the end of August. Lord Cushen-
dun was at its head, and Locker-Lampson acted as substitute
for Hilton Young on health questions. As Eden, in view of
Sir Austen's illness, found himself without any special duties
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